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Papeete. The simple life of the country was beginning to hold
him. Titi and everything in her that stood for the life of the
town had become already alien to him*
Gauguin now identified his life as closely as he could with
that of his neighbours. He began to appreciate their saying;
0 na tou which held more comfort in its combined meaning of
manana and je m'enfous than he had at first realised* He dressed
as they dressed, in a pctreu, the light cotton skirt that was
tucked in at the waist and that reached to the ankles, leaving
the chest of the men bare. The women wore it higher, so that
it covered the breasts* His bare feet became hardened to the
pebbles, and his body sunburned and almost as dark as theirs.
Gauguin soon began to be aware of the importance that
the monthly mail day had in the lives of the European popula-
tion of the island* By November, five months after his arrival,
he had not yet received any news from anyone in France beyond
a first letter from David de Monfreid* Juliette had given birth
to a daughter, a sickly infant, and it worried Gauguin to think
that his child should have been born at all under such miserable
circumstances.
Although his sale had produced nearly ten thousand francs,
Gauguin was not able to leave France with the rest of that
sum after the payment of his steamship ticket. He had many
debts in Paris that he was obliged to pay before sailing, and,
unlike the remainder of his compatriots, he was incapable of
portioning out his money to provide against a possible rainy
day. When he had money, he spent it. It was a fundamental
trait in his character and an incurable one, although there is no
reason to think that he wittingly ever tried to cure it* His
optimism for the future was as good as money earned* Already
by November he was worried by his finances, a forewarning of
the incessant preoccupations with money that were to come.
He was disgusted at the failure of the performance at the
Theatre d'Art to provide the hoped-for fifteen hundred francs,
and he sent a request to de Monfreid to ask the purchaser of a
quasi-religious picture at his sale to "fill this gap" until his